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WILL GIFTS TO UNIVERSITIES 


CONTINUE? 


Over 60 per cent of American universities 
and colleges depend on gifts for the bulk of 
their outside support. In view of the pessimistic 
statements made by eminent educators predict- 
ing the decline of gifts to universities, it appears 
worth while to review briefly past and present 
gift conditions and to appraise gift prospects 
for the period after the war. As the analyses 
of gift statistics indicate trends that are not in 
accord with prevailing notions, they deserve to 
be studied. 

During the postwar decade, 1920-30, mone- 
tary gifts to American universities reached an 
all-time high of $500,000,000, increasing endow- 
ments to what previously had been regarded as 
unattainable heights. Harvard’s endowment 
more than doubled, rising from $43,000,000 to 
$90,000,000; and many others rose in nearly 
equal proportion. 

The next deeade, the “Hard ’Thirties,” was 
not so kind to universities, but still gifts reached 
the comforting total of $400,000,000. However, 
there was an ominous note during the boomlet 
of 1937. Although many industries had fully 
recovered from the 1932 depression, the gifts to 
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universities did not return to former heights. 
This foretold lean years ahead. 

The 1940’s so far have brought the over-all 
totals of philanthropy to a series of new all- 
time highs; but the increase has been mainly 
for direct war-service projects, and, while totals 
have soared, the share given to universities has 
seriously declined. This decline was first an- 
nounced in 1943 by the national authority on 
gifts, Join Price Jones, when he said: “Since 
1938 ... the trend of giving [to universities 
and colleges] has been generally downward and 
the grade is becoming even steeper. . . .” Nine- 
teen forty-two was the lowest since 1934, show- 
ing a dip of 18 per cent from 1941, of 27 per 
cent from the average of the 1930’s, and of 41 
per cent from the average of the preceding 
decade. This downward trend of gifts to uni- 
versities brought forth many predictions of ulti- 
mate disaster. 

It must be agreed that the present is a period 
of transition of unusual rapidity, which, in 


many aspects, adversely affects gift-supported 
However, the institutions particu- 
larly affected may take courage from the axiom 
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often accompanying anthropological charts: 
“Life through the ages is a story of change. 
Faced with changing conditions, life must move 
to similar conditions or change to meet changed 
conditions; failing to move or change, it 
perishes.” 

Gift-supported universities cannot move, must 
not perish, but can change to meet changed con- 
ditions. 

In terms of financial support, it may be asked, 
“Just have fundamentally 
changed ?” 

In the past, the major source of gift support 
has been the millionaires, who, either by current 
gift or by bequest, gave large sums of money. 
The next largest source of gifts or grants has 
been the foundations. For third place in major 
sources of university gift support, most persons, 
and possibly some college presidents, would list 
the university’s alumni. But studies made of 
gift sources indicate that this conclusion is 
wrong. The general public, exclusive of each 
institution’s alumni, is the next major source. 
Many analyses of sourees of gifts to universities 
substantiate the preceding statement. At Stan- 
ford University, which, although a young insti- 
tution, has been one of the top ten universities 
in the United States in terms of dollar total of 
gifts received, analysis shows that, during a 
three-year period, over 60 per cent of the total 
of gifts in dollars eame from the public exclu- 
sive of the Stanford alumni. 

Now for the question, “What conditions have 
fundamentally changed? 

The major change is in the status of persons 
of great wealth. The millionaire has been par- 
ticularly affected by the tax aspects of social 
legislation and his chances of transmitting his 
wealth through a series of heirs have been 
Also, current opportunities 


what conditions 


greatly diminished. 
to become a millionaire are greatly decreased by 
mounting rates of excise, advalorem, income, in- 
heritance, and estate taxes. Marked reduction 
of the heavy taxation of wealth is unlikely. 

As a source of gifts, the foundations also have 
changed. Their grants have severely decreased, 
and it has become an increasingly accepted prac- 
tice of their boards to support only new proj- 
ects, leaving to the universities the problem of 
financing their regular work. Clearly, these two 
main sourees of gifts—millionaires and founda- 
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tions—are of diminished brightness for the fy- 
ture. Change for the gift-supported university 
is imperative. 

At this point it seems advisable to examine the 
effect these changed conditions have had on 
other types of organizations, and the adjust- 
ments that have been made to meet these 
changes. For example, the activities of the 
trust department of a large bank are similar in 
many respects to those of gift procurement for 
universities. 

In the Far West the largest bank-trust de- 
partment is that of the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. Its trusters have in- 
cluded many multi-millionaires—Huntington, 
Griffith, and others. In the old days, few small 
depositors ventured through its portals. To- 
day, to meet new conditions, that situation has 
been changed. Before a battery of flashlights 
and cameras early last year, the bank president, 
George M. Wallace, and the trust head, L. H. 
Roseberry, unveiled a new large sign which 
read: “Small Estates Division.” The bank 
states it will handle estates as small as $1,000 
where it can be of service. In telling of this 
new division, Mr. Roseberry said: 


It has been estimated that the size of estates has 
dropped 20 per cent in the last five years. We are 
not going to sit idly by and watch our usefulness 
fade. Money has spread, and so we follow it into 
the new fields, and for us the most important new 
field is small estates and trusts. 


Since the universities and colleges also face 
the loss of many of their former “millionaire 
clients,” they too may logically follow the spread 
of wealth to the small donors. Universities can 
approach the field of the small donor with con- 
fidence, for it has been successfully entered 
already by many other organizations of the 
eleemosynary group. In fact, success in reach- 
ing this new field is a phenomenon of modern 
philanthropy reported in “The Yearbook of 
Philanthropy,” 1942-43: “In 1941, persons with 
incomes of less than $5,000 gave at least 56 per 
of the money given away by all indi- 
viduals... .” This 56-per-cent proportion can 
be better appreciated when it is recalled that in 
the 1920’s it was considered an effective solicita- 
tion if 334 per cent of the total of gifts was 
procured from small donors. 


etc: s:..< 
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Assuredly the small-donor field is a proved 
territory. But to reach it will require a new 
manner of presentation and new emphasis on 
public relations. No longer will universities be 
able to rely on their trustees, presidents, and 
deans to supply the bulk of the gift money 
simply by loeating and cultivating the interest 
of a few persons of great wealth. The story 
of merit will have to be so told as to interest 
a larger audience. It will have to be told by 
reports, pamphlets, radio, pageants, and the 
press, and, most important of all, by mouth 
to ear. 

In addition to the newly important small- 
donor group, there has recently appeared an- 
other important source of gifts—the industrial 
corporation. In former days, industrial corpo- 
rations limited their donations to scholarships, 
fellowships, and other small grants. Recently, 
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however, they have backed with large sums of 
money broad research projects which could be 
carried on to the mutual advantage of the uni- 
versity, its graduate students, and the corpora- 
ration. 

Obviously the newer gift sources are not 
simple to attain. Built on a foundation of pres- 
tige, the improved university will require im- 
proved organization, more organization, and 
organization of organization. Fortunately the 
independent gift-supported universities are of 
strong heritage and have been nurtured in an 
atmosphere of adversity. As long as they con- 
tinue to make important contributions to so- 
ciety, we may be confident they will meet the 
new conditions. It is entirely possible that in 
so doing they will experience a repetition of the 
last postwar decade, 1920-30, when gifts to uni- 
versities reached an all-time high. 





WHERE AMERICAN IDEALISM HAS 
PAID REALISTIC DIVIDENDS 

Just after the Spanish-American War, Rud- 
yard Kipling admonished the American people 
to “Take up the White Man’s burden.” Our 
task was apparently to do for the Filipinos 
what Britain and the Netherlands had done for 
“the silent, sullen peoples” of India and Burma, 
Java and Sumatra. We were further cautioned 
lest we “call too loud on Freedom to cloak [our] 
In a letter to one of his friends 
soon after the publication of Kipling’s poem, 
William James observed, with characteristic in- 
sight and the inimitable Jamesian felicity of 
expression, “If the Anglo-Saxon race would 
drop its sniveling eant, it would have a good 
deal less of a ‘burden’ to carry.” 

The American people took up the White 
Man’s burden, but searcely in the way that Kip- 
lng probably had in mind. The conquest of 
the Philippines from Spain and their oceupa- 
tion by our Army led almost at once to the open- 
ing of schools for the native population. For 
the first time in history, edueation and not ex- 
ploitation held the central place in a conquer- 
ing nation’s plans for governing its conquered 
possessions. “Freedom” was not called upon to 
“cloak” weariness or anything else. But prepa- 
ration of the Filipinos for economic and polit- 


weariness.” 





ical freedom was inherent in the educational 
system for which American idealism—nothing 
less+—laid the solid foundation. 

It is true, of course, that rich colonial depen- 
dencies were less important to the United States, 
with its self-sufficing resources, than to Britain 
and the Netherlands, with limited homelands 
and crowded populations. We could, perhaps, 
afford to be idealistic in our control of the 
Philippines, as we were idealistic in the dis- 
position of the indemnities resulting from the 
Boxer rebellion. Be that as it may, American 
idealism in both eases has paid some very real- 
istie dividends. In the crisis of World War II, 
for example, neither Britain nor the Nether- 
lands could count for significant aid from the 
“silent, sullen peoples” of its Far Eastern 
colonies—quite the contrary in more than one 
instance. But the Filipinos did not falter in 
their friendship for and loyalty to the Allied 
cause, nor, as the contributions of the Filipino 
guerrillas to American victories on Leyte and 
Luzon abundantly demonstrate, did the friend- 
ship and the loyalty take the form merely of 
passive lip service. 

This little piece is intended to express, inade- 
quately, it is true, and all too awkwardly, some 
measure of what many of our fellow-country- 
men must have felt when they listened on Feb- 
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ruary 26 to the brief but impressive cere- 
monies broadeast from Manila through which 
General Douglas MacArthur turned over to 
President Osmena and the Philippine people 
the civil administration of their Commonwealth 
—a fitting prelude to the complete sovereignty 
that will soon be theirs.—W. C. B. 


PLANS FOR A REINCARNATION OF 
THE “AEF UNIVERSITY” OF 
1918-19 

AFTER the Armistice of November 11, 1918, 
while the members of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces in France were awaiting demobiliza- 
tion and return home, educational facilities on a 
large seale were organized for their benefit 
under the guidance of a special educational 
commission which consisted (as we recall) of 
the late Kenyon L. Butterfield, then president, 
Massachusetts State College; John Erskine, 
professor of English, Columbia University; and 
Frank E. Spaulding, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, later professor of education (now 
professor emeritus), Yale University. Collee- 
tively these educational facilities were known 
as the “AEF University.” 

On an even larger scale, similar educational 
opportunities will be available to “the Army 
personnel in the European, Mediterranean, and 
other inactive theaters of operation” within 30 
days after the cessation of hostilities in these 
to an article by Lieutenant 
Colonel Spencer D. Benbow, executive officer 
of the education branch of the Army Service 
Forces, in Occupations (journal of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association) for March. 
“Textbooks other instructional materials 
and supplies have been flowing through ports 
of embarkation for many months. Ample sup- 
plies are on hand overseas to open schools at 


areas, according 


and 


any time.” 

Colonel Benbow describes four types of 
schools that will be utilized in the post-hostilities 
Army edueation program. 


(1) ‘*The Unit School’’ is planned for a bat- 
talion or geographically separate unit of about 
1,000 men or less. It is expected that several hun- 
dred of these schools will be opened to offer lit- 
eracy training, upper elementary-school subjects, a 
standard high-school curriculum, vocational courses 
—including on-the-job training—and junior-college 
courses, 
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(2) ‘*The Technical School,’’ established where 
specialized equipment is available, will offer a ya. 
riety of vocational courses not offered in ‘‘ Unit 
Schools. ’’ 

(3) ‘‘The Army University Study Center,’’ de. 
signed to offer higher education in the liberal arts, 
sciences, and professions, may be established on 4 
military post or in a civilian educational plant. 

(4) Foreign civilian colleges and universities 
which offer definite educational and cultural advan- 
tages for the greatest numbers of military personnel 
will enroll many men on a temporary-duty basis. 





The edueational facilities will also include 
advisory and vocational-information services, 
furloughs for educational purposes, and “field 
trips to places of cultural and historical in- 
terest.”—W. C. B. 


A LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE CELE- 
BRATES 30 YEARS OF STUDENT- 
TEACHING 

SUPERVISED student-teaching has been an inm- 
portant part of the preservice education of 
elementary-school teaching from the organiza- 
tion of the first normal schools. The recognition 
of student-teaching in the preparation of teach- 
ers for secondary schools, however, has been a 
relatively recent development, especially in the 
universities and liberal-arts colleges from the 
graduates of which a large proportion of sec- 
ondary-school teachers have, in this country, 
been recruited. 
One of the first of the nonpublic liberal-arts 
institutions to provide for student-teaching for 
prospective high-school teachers was Heidelberg 
College (Tiffin, Ohio) which, in the spring of 
1915, arranged with the Tiffin Columbian High 
School to have a few students “practice” under 
the supervision of the regular high-school teach- 
ers. In the fall of 1915, a department of educa- 
tion was organized at Heidelberg College, and 
the arrangement for student-teaching was con- 
tinued under the direction of a newly appointed 
instructor, E. I. F. Williams, who became 4 
professor of education two years later. The 
facilities have been enlarged at intervals since 
1915 by co-operative arrangements with public 
schools of Tiffin and neighboring communities. 
On January 9, the college celebrated at a din- 
ner meeting the 30th anniversary of the intro- 
duction of student-teaching and the beginning 
of co-operative arrangements with the public 
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schools). The program was under the joint 
sponsorship of the Education Club and the 
Heidelberg College chapter of the honor society, 
Kappa Delta Pi, with Dr. Williams presiding. 
The “Early Days of Student Teaching” were re- 
ealled by C. A. Krout, former superintendent of 
schools, Tiffin, and Mary I. Park, former pro- 
fessor of education at the college. The topic, 
“The Present and the Future of Student Teach- 
ing,” was diseussed by J. A. Fausey, professor 
of edueation, who has directed the student-teach- 
ing program since 1939; Lois Summer, presi- 
dent of the Education Club of the college; and 
Paul V. Brown, present superintendent of 
schools, Tiffin. The program concluded with an 
address, “Observations from Abroad,” by Walter 
L. Collins, director, division of instruction, Ohio 
State Department of Education. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO’S NEW 
SALARY PLAN 


THE University of Chicago’s plan to adjust 
teachers’ salaries on a “full-service” basis was 
described in ScHoon AND Society, February 26, 
1944. Under this plan, it will be recalled, ap- 
pointees to university teaching positions are 
paid on a 12-month basis and are required to 
turn over to the university all earnings from 
book royalties, lecture and consultant fees, and 
other outside activities. In so far as finances 
permit, faeulty members above the rank of in- 
structor at the time the plan was inaugurated 
may make the same arrangement if they choose 
to do so, and in such eases their salaries are 
increased, 

In a recent press release, Ernest C. Colwell, 
vice-president of the university and dean of the 
faculties, reported that, during the first year of 
the plan’s operation, 135 faculty members were 
shifted from a three-quarter to a four-quarter 
basis at a cost to the university of almost $120,- 
000, approximately an average increase in sal- 
ary of $900. Only one half of those desiring the 
new contracts could be accommodated during the 
Preference was given to assistant 
professors who, in the judgment of Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the university, are “most 
in need of salary improvements.” 

In commenting further on the new plan, 
President Hutchins said: 


first year, 
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As long as mmbers of the faculty may be ex- 
pected to supplement their salaries, the university 
is relieved of the necessity of facing the problem 
of paying decent salaries. I believe that it is im- 
possible to overestimate the importance of the 
action. It will mean that the faculty of the uni- 
versity is devoting its entire time to the objects 
of the university. If the faculty has great accom- 
plishments to its credit when many members of it 
have been compelled to support themselves by ac- 
tivities irrelevant to education and scholarship what 
may it not achieve when its full force is directed 
to these purposes? 


CONCERNING THE UNITED NEGRO 
COLLEGE FUND, INC. 

THE amount of $751,812.18 was raised for the 
support of 27 Negro colleges in the first annual 
campaign of the United Negro College Fund, 
Ine., according to Walter Hoving, national 
chairman of the campaign. More than 71,000 
persons from every state in the Union and from 
many parts of the world contributed to the 
higher education of Negroes through the fund. 

Corporations gave $228,831.60, and founda- 
tions, $113,055. Negroes themselves contributed 
over $100,000. Of this amount, $35,948.16 came 
from Negro servicemen overseas. In addition, 
the fund received generous support from organ- 
ized-labor and church groups. 

The campaign was organized formally in 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Detroit, Houston, Memphis, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, Rochester, 
and Washington, D. C., and outstanding white 
and Negro citizens worked together in promot- 
ing the fund. Friends of Negro education, also, 
carried on solicitations in 20 additional small 
communities. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was 
chairman of the National Advisory Committee, 
and Winthrop W. Aldrich, national treasurer. 

The following institutions are members of 
the fund: Atlanta University, Bennett College 
(Greensboro, N. C.), Bethune-Cookman College 
(Daytona Beach, Fla.), Clark College (At- 
lanta), Dillard University (New Orleans), Fisk 
University (Nashville, Tenn.), Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary (Atlanta), Hampton (Va.) 
Institute, Howard University (Washington, D. 
C.), Knoxville (Tenn.) College, Lane College 
(Jackson, Tenn.), Lemoyne College (Memphis, 
Tenn.), Lincoln University (Pa.), Livingstone 
College (Salisbury, N. C.), Morehouse College 
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(Atlanta), Morris Brown College (Atlanta), 
Philander Smith College (Little Rock, Ark.), 
Samuel Huston College (Austin, Tex.), Shaw 
University (Raleigh, N. C.), Spelman College 
(Atlanta), College (Tyler), Tillotson 
College (Austin, Tex.), Tougaloo (Miss.) Col- 
lege, Tuskegee Institute (Ala.), Virginia Union 
University (Richmond), and Wiley College 
(Marshall, Tex.). 

The officers of the fund are: F. D. Patter- 
son, president, Tuskegee Institute, president; 
Thomas E. Jones, president, Fisk University, 
vice-president; George H. Burchum, of New 
York City, treasurer; Florence M. Read, presi- 
dent, Spelman College, secretary; and William 
J. Trent, Jr., executive secretary. The head- 
quarters are located at 38 East 57th Street, 
New York 22. 


Texas 


THE COUNCIL FOR INTER-AMERICAN 
COOPERATION, INC. 

W. RanpotpeH Burgess, vice-chairman of the 
board of the National City Bank, New York, is 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the newly 
organized Council for Inter-American Coopera- 
tion, Inc., a group formed “to mobilize the sup- 
port of business, cultural, labor, and educa- 
tional leaders of the nation in hemispherie co- 
operation.” Since the objective at the outset is 
to continue certain phases of government-spon- 
sored activities initiated by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the 
council announces that “avoidance of duplica- 
tion of effort is basic” to its plans and that “it 
will seek to advance projects now under way 
and will function primarily by extending ser- 
vices to other organizations.” 

Raymond T. Rich, former director of Inter- 
American Centers, OCIAA, will serve as direc- 
tor of the council, and among some thirty-six 
persons who have accepted membership on the 
board are: the Very Reverend Monsignor Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, director, department of edia- 
cation, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington (D. C.); Ernest M. Hopkins, presi- 
dent, Dartmouth College; Waldo G. Leland, di- 
rector, American Council of Learned Societies, 
Washington (D. C.); Carl H. Milam, executive 
secretary, American Library Association; W. 
S. Rosenerans, president, Southern California 
Council of Inter-American Affairs, Los An- 
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geles; John A. Stevenson, president, Penn My- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia; 
Thomas J. Watson, president, Internationa] 
Business Machines Corporation, New York; 
Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana Univer. 
sity; and George F. Zook, president, American 
Council on Education. 


THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL OF 
THE YIVO 


PauL KLapper, president, Queens College 
(Flushing, N. Y.), announced on December 23 
the formation of an Academie Council for 
Yivo, the Yiddish Scientific Research Institute 
at 536 West 123d Street, New York 27. Dr. 
Klapper, who is chairman of the council, said 
in announcing the appointments; 


The purpose of the Academic Council is to enlist 
the support and advice of a group of prominent 
scholars in the social sciences for the work of Yivo 
and with their aid further to acquaint academic 
cireles with the research work of the institute. 

Yivo, which was founded in Vilna (Poland) in 
1925, with branches in 28 countries, is an insti- 
tution devoted to research and training in the 
Jewish social studies. Its main purposes may be 
defined as: 


1. Documentation and recording of material per- 
taining to Jewish life, past and present, all over the 
world. 

2. Analysis and research into past and present 
Jewish life with the methods of modern science. 

3. Training of a new generation of social scien- 
tists concerned with Jewish life and adequately 
equipped to study it. 


Among the members of the council are the 
following: Albert Einstein; William F. Al- 
bright, W. W. Spence professor of Semitic 
languages, the Johns Hopkins University; Salo 
W. Baron, professor of Jewish history, litera- 
ture, and institutions, Ruth Benedict, associate 
professor of anthropology, Harry J. Carman, 
dean, Columbia College, Roman Jakobson, visit- 
ing professor of comparative linguistics, and 
I. L. Kandel, professor of education, Teachers 
College, all of Columbia University; John Dol- 
lard, research associate in social anthropology, 
and Maurice R. Davie, William Graham Sumner 
professor of sociology, Yale University; Louis 
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Finkelstein, president, Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America (New York); Harold D. Lass- 
well, of the Library of Congress; Julian Mor- 
genstern, president, Hebrew Union College 
(Cincinnati); Gardner Murphy, professor of 
psychology, Osear I. Janowsky, associate pro- 
fessor of history, and Samuel Joseph, associate 
professor of sociology, City College (New 
York) ; E. George Payne, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, and Sidney Hook, professor of phi- 
losophy, New York University; Selig Perlman, 
professor of economics, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Koppel S. Pinson, assistant professor of 
history, Queens College; George N. Shuster, 
president, Hunter College (New York); Louis 
Wirth, associate dean, division of social science, 
Herbert Blumer, associate professor of sociol- 
ogy, and Louis Gottschalk, professor of modern 
history, the University of Chicago; Alvin John- 
son, director, and Horace M. Kallen, dean of 
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the graduate faculty, New School for Social Re- 
search (New York); Nathaniel Cantor, pro- 
fessor of sociology and anthropology, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; Joseph G. Cohen, professor of 
education, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College; Frank 
H. Hankins, and Ralph Harlow, professors of 
sociology, Smith College; Melville J. Hersko- 
vits, professor of anthropology, Northwestern 
University; Samuel N. Kramer, research asso- 
ciate, Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Kurt Lewin, professor of child psychol- 
ogy, the State University of Iowa; Alain Locke, 
professor of philosophy, Howard University; 
Max Radin, professor of law, University of 
California (Berkeley); I. L. Sharfman, pro- 
fessor of economics, University of Michigan; 
Everett V. Stonequist, professor of sociology, 
Skidmore College (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.); 
and Pauline V. Young, lecturer in public ad- 
ministration, University of Southern California. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


BENJAMIN PALMER WHITAKER, comptroller 
and chairman of the division of social studies, 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), has been 
appointed acting president to administer the 
college until a suecessor to the late Dixon Ryan 
Fox can be selected. The death of Dr. Fox was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, February 10. 


Witt1AM P. Hieronymus, formerly director 
of parish edueation for the United Lutheran 
Church in America with headquarters in Colum- 
bus (Ohio), was appointed assistant to the 
president of Midland College (Fremont, Nebr.) 
and head of the department of Christian edu- 
cation early in January. The resignation of the 
Reverend Fred C. Wiegman, president, was re- 
ported in ScHoon AND Socrety, February 17. 


HaroLtp W. BRADLEY, associate professor of 
history, Stanford University, has been appointed 
dean and professor of history, Claremont 
(Calif.) Graduate School. Dr. Bradley will as- 
sume his new duties next September. 


JOSEPH TRELOAR WEARN, professor of medi- 
cine, Western Reserve University, has been ap- 
pointed dean, School of Medicine, to sueceed 





Torald H. Sollmann, who was retired last July 
after nearly fifty years of service. 


ADELE GILBERT PAINTER was recently ap- 
pointed dean of girls and instructor in English, 
Graham-Eckes School, Palm Beach, Fla. 


MARIAN JOSEPHINE COLLINS has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the dean of Pace Institute 
(New York City) and instructor in commercial 
studies. 


Harwoop E.uis, formerly headmaster, Cin- 
cinnati Country Day School, was recently named 
to an assistant headmastership, Rivers Country 
Day School, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 


Russet M. Geer, professor of classical lan- 
guages, Tulane University, has been appointed 
director of the veterans-guidance bureau to suc- 
ceed the late John M. Fletcher, professor emer- 
itus of psychology, whose death was reported 
in ScHoon AND Society, December 23, 1944. 


Epwin W. Davis was recently appointed di- 
rector, Washington Counseling Center, the 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. 


J. K. Hauursurton has been appointed di- 
rector, Springfield (Mo.) Art Museum. 
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Cora E. Kay, formerly administrative assist- 
ant of nursing service, Cornell University-New 
York Hospital School of Nursing, has been ap- 
pointed director of nursing and principal, 
School of Nursing, Overlook Hospital, Muill- 
burn, N. J. 


BarBARA JANATA has been named director of 
nursing service, St. Luke’s and Children’s Med- 
ical School, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL DININ, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers Institute, Jewish Theological 
Seminary (New York City), was recently 
granted a leave of absence to serve as head of 
the newly created Bureau of Jewish Eduea- 
tion, Los Angeles. 


Grace TUCKER, formerly assistant professor 
of home economies, University of Maine, has 
been appointed chairman of the division of 
home economics, Branch Agricultural College, 
Cedar City, Utah. 


CuARA May Murpnuy has been named head 
of the department of home economics, Yuba 
College and Marysville (Calif.) High School. 


Roy Oren ScHILLING, formerly supervisor 
of teaching, Ackerman Demonstration School, 
Oregon College of Edueation (La 
Grande), has been appointed supervisor of stu- 
dent teaching, Pioneer State Teachers College, 
Plattesville, Wis. 


Eastern 


MartTHA ELizaBeTH Stowe has been ap- 
pointed seventh-grade supervisor in the train- 
ing school of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S. C. 

ARTHUR J. JONES, whose retirement as pro- 
fessor emeritus of secondary education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, December 20, 1941, has been re- 
called to active duty to replace R. D. Matthews, 
who is serving in one of the Navy V-12 pro- 


erams. 


Mary Evetyn Ropertson has been named 
professor of nutrition, Woman’s College of the 


University of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


JOHN SANFORD PEcK, formerly technical ad- 
viser on visual aids in classroom teaching, U. 8. 
Office of Education, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of civil engineering, City Col- 
lege, New York. 
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Avice KoHLER was recently appointed as- 
sistant professor of nursing education, Univer- 
sity of Utah. 


FREDERICK V. WaAuGH, assistant deputy di- 
rector of marketing services, War Food Ad- 
ministration, “is spending a month as visiting 
professor” in the department of economies and 
sociology, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts (Ames), according to a 
release to the press, February 22; Geoffrey 
Shepherd, professor of economics, has been 
granted a five-month leave of absence to serve 
as chief economist in the food-price division, 
OPA, Washington, D. C. 


Howarp R. JUNKER, instructor in engineer- 
ing drawing, St. Lawrence University (Canton, 
N. Y.), was appointed to an instructorship in 
engineering drawing, Cornell University, early 
in March. 

EvizaBsetH B. Cox has been appointed in- 
structor in music, Trinity University, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


RoseEMMA M. BuRNEy was recently named 
instructor in nutrition, Prairie View (Tex.) 
State College. 


JuLia C, Fow er has been appointed nursery- 
school instructor, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C. 


CAMILLA NIELSEN has been appointed to the 
department of physical education, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo. 


VERMELL WISE was recently appointed in- 
structor in English, Gulf Park Junior College, 
Gulfport, Miss. 


ZyutpHa D. Hurieut has been appointed in- 
structor in science, Sue Bennett College, Lon- 
don, Ky. 


MarJorig Camp has been named assistant 
instructor in physical education, Kent Place 
School, Summit, N. J. 


SABBATICAL leaves of absence for the year 
1945 have been granted to the following mem- 
bers of the staff of Smith College: professors 
S. Ralph Harlow, religion and Biblical litera- 
ture, Ruth L. Kennedy, Spanish, Arthur W. 
Locke, music, Esther Lowenthal, economics; 
associate professors Margaret A. Marsh, sociol- 
ogy, Helen Randall, English, Ruth M. Young, 
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Italian; and assistant professors Elizabeth 
Hobbs, zoology, and Evelyn Jennings, physical 
education. Absence for the first semester was 
eranted to associate professors Marine Leland, 
French, and Samuel A. Eliot, English; for the 
second semester, Werner Josten, professor of 
musie, associate professors Kate R. Koch, land- 
scape architecture, and Alice Lazerowitz, phi- 
losophy, and Jeanne Guiet, assistant professor 
of French. Leaves of absence for the year 
1945-46 were granted to Howard Meyerhoff, 
professor of geology and geography, and Ed- 
ward Willett, associate professor of economics; 
from the spring of 1945 to September, 1945, 
to A. Burns Chalmers, professor of religion and 
religious director; and the absence of Elizabeth 
Horner, instructor in zoology, was renewed for 
another year. 

HuGo DALSHEIMER, of Pikesville (Md.), vice- 
president, Lord Baltimore Press, and Hooper S. 
Miles, of Guilford, treasurer of the State of 
Maryland, have been elected to the Board of 
Trustees of Goucher College, Baltimore 18. 


R. L. Swenson, superintendent of schools, 
Stark County (N. D.), has been granted a leave 
of absence for service as assistant field director 
for the American Red Cross overseas. Mrs. 
Swenson will act as superintendent during her 
husband’s absence. 


MorONI JENSEN, principal of the elementary 
school, Salina (Utah), has been appointed to 
field service with the American Red Cross in 
Washington, D. C. 


PauL B. JAcoBson, principal, University High 
School, the University of Chicago, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Davenport 
(lowa), to sueeceed Irvin E. Rosa, whose resig- 
nation was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
May 20, 1944. 


Recent Deaths 

Witt1aM S. McCau ey, former assistant pro- 
fessor of government, Smith College, suceumbed 
to a heart attack, February 11, according to a 
report received by ScHoot AND Society, Feb- 
Dr. McCauley, who had served as 
instructor in government (1939-42), Harvard 
University, held the assistant professorship at 
Smith College from 1942 to the fall of 1943 
when he was given leave of absence to serve 
with the War Labor Board. In 1944, he ac- 


ruary 26. 
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cepted a post as adviser on economic publica- 
tions with the McGraw-Hill Company. 


Horace PoLK Cooper, associate professor of 
English, Mississippi State College, died, Feb- 
ruary 14, at the age of fifty-eight years, accord- 
ing to word received by this journal, Mareh 1. 
Dr. Cooper had served the college for twenty- 
five years prior to last September when ill health 
foreed his withdrawal from active duty. 


Magsor JoRDAN Gray Lez, founder of the de- 
partment of forestry, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, died, February 28, at the age of eighty-one 
years. Major Lee had served as assistant di- 
rector (1888-96), North Louisiana Experiment 
Station; Louisiana State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Immigration (1896-1906) ; and pro- 
fessor of forestry and horticulture, Louisiana 
State University, from 1910 until his retirement 
several years ago. 


ELEANOR BAxTER Eaton, former instructor in 
English, Wellesley College, died, March 1, at the 
age of eighty years. 


FRANKLIN CHADWICK Snow, head of the de- 
partment of civil engineering and director of the 
highways-material laboratory, Georgia School of 
Technology (Atlanta), died, March 1, at the age 
of sixty-one years. Professor Snow had served 
as instructor in civil engineering (1908-09), 
Montana State College, and at the Georgia 
School of Technology as assistant professor of 
civil engineering (1909-20), professor of high- 
way engineering (1920-23), and professor of 
civil engineering and head of the department, 
since 1923. 


Jay WuHartTon Fay, associate professor of 
musie, New Jersey College for Women (New 
Brunswick), succumbed to a heart attack, March 
1. Dr. Fay, who was fifty-seven years old at 
the time of his death, had served as director of 
music in the public schools of Plainfield (N. J.) 
and in the Ithaca (N. Y.) College of Musie be- 
fore going to the New Jersey College for Women 
in 1932. 

G. Law WATKINS, associate director, Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, and adjunct professor of art, 
the American University (Washington, D. C.), 
died, March 2, at the age of fifty-nine years. 
Mr. Watkins had served as the director of the 
Phillips Gallery Art School and as an instructor 
in art, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
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Other Items 

THE CBS network’s American School of the 
Air marked its 15th anniversary on February 5. 
Launched in 1930 as a twice-weekly series for 
15 weeks, serving a few thousand classrooms 
through facilities of 45 CBS stations, the School 
of the Air, designed to entertain as well as to 
inform, currently presents 150 programs over 30 
weeks, and through some 100 CBS stations in 
the United States and 38 in Canada the broad- 
casts are heard in 177,000 classrooms. The pro- 
grams are also beamed overseas by both the 
OWI and the Armed Forces Radio Service and 
are broadeast in some 400 Army hospitals as 
part of the government’s rehabilitation work for 
servicemen. The programs are under the super- 
vision of Lyman Bryson, educational director, 
CBS, with Leon Levine as broadeast director. 


A NEW pamphlet to aid schools in the observ- 
ance of Citizenship Day and Citizenship Week 
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in May has been prepared by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Department 
of Justice in co-operation with the Committee 
on Citizenship, NEA. The booklet, 72 pages 
in length, is entitled “Citizenship Program Aids: 
A Cooperative Project,” and may be obtained 
for 15 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


THE trustees of Western Reserve University 
are looking toward the development of a long- 
range plan for new improvements in and addi- 
tions to its buildings and grounds and to this 
end have appointed Conant Van Blarcom, 
builder and mechanical engineer of Cleveland, 
formerly in charge of the physical plant of 
Cornell University, to make a study of the entire 
physical plant. Mr. Van Blarcom believes that 
the university “can be developed into a very 
beautiful place during the next 25 years” if 
plans are carefully laid. 


Shorter Pabper@... 





THE CONTINUING COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT 

THREE HUNDRED FORTY of our over 600 mem- 
ber colleges have changed presidents during the 
seven and one half years that I have been ex- 
ecutive director of the Association of American 
Colleges. Forty-one colleges have had two or 
more changes during this period. 

A study of the tenure of those who have gone 
out of office since the spring of 1937 shows that 
the average term of office is 124 years. This 
average is about twice as large as the finding 
of a similar report made some 20 years ago. 
Fifty-nine of the colleges under consideration 
had presidents to retire after a service of 20 or 
more years. Those who have served from 10 to 
19 years inclusive total an additional 78. Sev- 
enty-three have served 5 years or less. 

The following six of the number have served 
40 or more years as indicated below: 


Haywood Jefferson Brenau College 47 years 
Pearce 
Matthew Winfred Wiley College 46 years 
Dogan 
Harrison Randolph College of Charles- 
ton 45 years 
James Hampton Vanderbilt Uni- 
Kirkland versity 44 years 
William Foster Kenyon College 41 years 


Peirce 


Henry Nelson Wofford College 40 years 


Snyder 


Twelve other colleges had presidents who re- 
tired after serving 30-38 years inclusive : 


Edwin Lewis Southwestern Louisi- 


Stephens ana Institute 38 years 
Frank Mossman Southwestern Col- 
lege 37 years 
Mary Emma Mount Holyoke 37 years 
Woolley 
Robert Emory Randolph-Macon 
Blackwell College 36 years 
Victor C. Kays Arkansas State 
College 34 years 
William Franklin Cedar Crest College 
Curtis for Women 33 years 
Silas Evans Ripon College 33 years 
Edward Conradi Florida State Col- 
lege for Women 32 years 
Vivian B. Small Lake Erie College 32 years 
H, A. Constantineau Our Lady of the 
Lake College 30 years 
Walter Gillan Otterbein College 30 years 
Clippinger 
William Preston Few Duke University 30 years 


If time were available it would be interesting 
to earry the study further to check on the length 
of tenure of the men still in the presidencies of 
the member colleges. The oldest from point of 
view of service is F. W. Boatwright, who became 
president of the University of Richmond in 
1895. 
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The record would indicate that those who 
come into the presidency from professions other 
than college faculties are most likely to have 
the shorter term of office. Most of them come 
from the professions of the law, ministry, and 
business. The men being promoted from dean- 
ships or other faculty positions are the ones 
who invariably have the longer tenure in office. 
The evidence would indicate, as would be ex- 
pected, that a transfer from professional life 
to educational administration in middle or later 
life is not conducive to the best interests of the 
college or even of the individual. 

Guy E. SNAvELY 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
THE COLLEGE AND LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT PROBLEMS 

ForMAL education must permit itself to be 
revitalized by the sensibilities and social aspira- 
tions of every age. If it clings to prescriptions 
for patients whose diagnosis does not any longer 
warrant them, it will be discredited. As a mat- 
ter of fact, revolutionaries are invariably skep- 
ties—that is, revolutionaries on the doctrinal 
level. But their extremes can be mitigated by 
reason and by formal educational bodies—but 
that only when these bodies recognize a novel 
problem. 

The labor union is the most significant socio- 
economie movement of our day. Now that it has 
formally entered politics this fact cannot be 
longer neglected by educators. As a matter of 
record, the labor unions have been educating 
themselves for a long while, as a short perusal 
of “Workers’ Education in the United States” 
(Harper, 1941) will show. Indeed the unions 
now have their own education offices; their 
“organizers” are partly teachers, giving lectures 
to the members on the economic problems which 
are their main interest. To illustrate these lee- 
tures, many of which the writer has attended, 
we give the gist of one of them. 

[t was a Sunday afternoon. The executives of 
the Union were all present along with a fair sprink- 
ling of the rank and file. The organizer drew a 
pie upon a blackboard—these instructions are given 
with the uttermost simplicity. This ‘‘pie’’ repre- 
sented the income of production. He divided it in 
two saying that the first half went to plant and 
raw materials. The second half he subdivided into 
two equal parts asserting that one of these quarters 
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of the pie went to profits, the other to workers’ 
paychecks. Then, with some applause, he declared 
that it was to the workers’ interest to get a fairer 
share than half of this second half. From this he 
went into the principles on which labor is paid by 
capital: capital aims to pay labor, not by any defi- 
nite proportion of intake, but by a flat rate suffi- 
cient to achieve two things, (a) give the worker 
enough to feed him and make him an efficient 
worker, (b) enable him to raise a family of workers 
to continue the immortality of the factory. 


In this article we propose to show what co- 
operation the colleges are giving to the new and 
foremost problem of the age—the economic and 
social relations of labor and management. Some 
colleges, sensitive to the needs of the hour, have 
initiated programs that will do more than gov- 
ernment regulation to iron out the differences of 
management-labor by taking these differences 
up into the rational sphere where all men are 
just men before becoming anything more spe- 
cialized. 

In 1938, the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Industrial and Labor Con- 
ditions investigated the causes of strife in in- 
dustry. It indicted the colleges for not helping 
to straighten out the snarled relations of labor- 
management. It immediately got to work and 
published a text for colleges and high schools 
which every teacher should get, “The American 
Story of Industrial and Labor Relations”—a 
strictly nonpartisan document. It then had en- 
acted a bill to erect a state school for 


. the teaching and instruction of students 
concerning the history and development of indus- 
trial practices of employers and employees; the his- 
tory and the principles of sound industrial and labor 
relations and organization; the rights and obliga- 
tions of employers and employees; the history and 
development of laws relating to industry and 
labor; and all other phases of industry and public 
relations of employers and employees tending to 
promote unity and the welfare of the people of the 
State. 


Control of this school is in the hands of an 
eight-man committee: four represent the state, 
one the AFL, one the CIO, one, the Chamber 
of Commerce, one the New York Associated In- 
dustries. Details of requirements and curricula 
still hang fire as the money allotted to this school 
is not yet sufficient to make the answers to such 
questions immediately imperative. 
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In 1944, a State School of Labor and Industry 
was initiated at Cornell University. This school 
offers advanced and preliminary courses, and 
promises to do much good. The Pennsylvania 
State College is seeking state support to erect 
such a school. Its proposal is “to offer to men 
and women workers in industry, business, com- 
merce, domestic science, and other occupations 
an opportunity to train themselves in clear 
thinking through the study of those questions 
closely related to their daily lives as workers 
and as citizens.” Its attitude will be that of 
“scientific inquiry in the light of all the facts 
and implies complete freedom of teaching and 
diseussion.” The University of Michigan has 
conducted summer courses for the United Auto 
Workers and is preparing an extension service 
for them. Indiana University is sending out a 
questionnaire to discover the needs of unions in 
the educational field. Temple University (Phila- 
delphia) has a course on labor education in- 
tended for union executives, chairmen of educa- 
tional committees, and others interested in labor 
education. Rockhurst College (Kansas City, 
Mo.) has initiated a special four-year course 
leading to the B.S. in Industrial Relations. This 
aims to train the following experts: business 
agent of labor unions; co-ordinator of labor- 
management co-operation councils; counselor of 
labor relations; director of public relations; 
director of supervisor and foreman training; 
education director; educational secretary of 
labor unions; employment interviewer; ete. The 
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courses make of economics a major field and 
include the principles of industrial jurispru- 
dence; history of American industrial society; 
elementary union-management negotiations; job 
analysis and wage policies; labor law and cases 
on labor law; contract-making seminar; indus- 
trial psychology; psychology of industrial group 
relations; personnel management; and others. 

The National University Extension Associa- 
tion is exploring the field on its own initiative, 
Harvard University has set up 15 labor fellow- 
ships (on the model of the Nieman Fellows in 
Journalism). The fellows are chosen by their 
unions, do not require any formal entrance 
requisites except general intelligence, the proved 
ability to lead, and devotion to the labor move- 
ment. They study at the university for a full 
year. Already the third group is being chosen. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York gave a 
grant of $7,500 to aid this project. It has been 
hailed both by the press and by the labor unions. 
In all, some 40 to 50 colleges have busied them- 
selves to meet the new problems that have arisen 
in the factories. 

These schools are to be commended for their 
foresight and initiative. Others must follow 
their example. It is the task of reason to iron 
out the complexities and straighten out the 
rights and duties of labor and management. The 
past has put emotion in the judicial chair to too 


large an extent. 
CHARLES J. TREACY 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, 
VILLA MARIA COLLEGE, 
ERIE, Pa. 


Correspondence ... 





FURTHER COMMENT ON VETERANS’ 
EDUCATION UNDER THE GI BILL 
OF RIGHTS 


I HAVE before me, SCHOOL AND Society, Jan- 
uary 20, containing an article by Francis J. 
Donohue, assistant professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Detroit. The question that Professor 
Donohue raises in his letter is one that has inter- 
ested us from the very beginning. That is the 
question of including time spent in service 
academies or special-training programs of the 
Army or Navy, as far as it pertains to the rights 
of soldiers under the GI Bill of Rights. 





It seems to me that the law clearly provides 
that the time spent in the ASTP or the Navy 
V-12 programs will not count against the soldier 
or sailor, unless the course which he took in one 
of these programs was a continuation of his 
civilian course and was pursued to completion. 
What other possible meaning can be attached to 
the following words in the law: “. . . which 


course was a continuation of his civilian course 
and was pursued to completion, or as a cadet or 
midshipman at one of the service academies. 

..” If this language means anything it means 
that both conditions must be fulfilled, namely, 
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continuation of the civilian course and pursuit 
to completion. If a soldier’s civilian course was 
taken in law or prelaw and if he was assigned 
to engineering or medicine in the ASTP, then 
the time spent in the ASTP would count toward 
his qualification for GI education just, as though 
he had been in actual combat service. Again, 
if a soldier’s civilian course was electrical engi- 
neering and he was assigned to civil engineer- 
ing in the ASTP, his time in the ASTP would 
also be counted in his favor. Another example 
would be the ease of a student whose civilian 
course was taken in electrical engineering, who 
was assigned to electrical engineering in the 
ASTP, but who went only two thirds of the way 
through the ASTP. In this case, the time in 
the ASTP would, under the law, not be counted 
against him. It would be part of his 90 days 
and part of his whole qualification. 

If I am not right in the interpretation of 
the language of the law, then I ask again what 
ean possibly be the purpose of putting the con- 
dition into the law pertaining to the civilian 
course and to the completion thereof? 


R. C. Disque 
ACTING PRESIDENT, 
DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


IN DEFENSE OF THE UNSOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


ALL-OUT support to Mr. Ghigo’s proposal 
(SCHOOL AND Society, October 28, 1944) that 
the classroom houts in the social sciences be 
adjusted to the student’s actual need for in- 
struction within the classroom! I am speaking 
in behalf of the numerous instructors in teachers 
colleges who have seen their own subjects forced 
to the wall because an ever-increasing share of 
the student’s time had to be sacrificed to that 
Moloch of the present-day curriculum, the social 
sciences. In liberal-arts colleges, Mr. Ghigo 
tells us, the excessive emphasis on social science 
has diluted the eurriculum at the expense of 
English, mathematies, the foreign languages. A 
similar tendeney in teachers colleges has multi- 
plied social-seience requirements to a point 
where some of them impose the equivalent of a 
major in the social studies on the prospective 
elementary-school teacher working for a B.Ed. 
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degree. Asa result, the curriculum of the school 
leader-to-be (in one of the fortunate states that 
require a college degree for teaching in the 
grades) looks as follows: a major in education, 
classed by some of our universities among the 
social sciences; another major in the social 
studies; required courses in English language, 
literature, possibly speech; required courses in 
art, music, and health education; one or two 
required courses in geography. There are not 
many hours left in the eight-term program, and 
these are scattered, like crumbs falling from the 
table of the curricularly rich, among a motley 
lot of marginal subjects, namely mathematics, 
the physical sciences, biology, foreign languages. 
As social science fattens, other subjects have to 
slenderize. In the teachers colleges about which 
I am writing, the sciences that used to be ealled 
“exact,” because their methods are quantitative 
rather than qualitative, mathematical rather 
than descriptive, have been put on hunger 
rations. 

Granted that a democracy must have teachers 
whose minds have been sensitized to the social 
problems of their day; granted, too, that any 
college-trained citizen should be equipped to find 
his bearings in the welter of contemporary civili- 
zation; but are such citizens produced simply 
by exposure to a saturation bombing with social- 
studies courses from the early grades to the last 
year in college? Does a mass of facts about 
present and past civilizations automatically 
create the fine discriminating judgment, the 
sense of balance and proportion requisite for 
intelligent citizenship? These qualities of the 
mind must be cultivated in order to protect the 
values of democracy. Are the social studies 
alone capable of such cultivation? 

It is impossible to understand modern society 
without understanding the methods of the exact 
experimental sciences. These sciences have 
fashioned the pattern of the age and created the 
contemporary problems studied in social-science 
courses. The physical sciences and mathematics, 
if properly taught, are social sciences in the best 
sense of the word as they tell the enthralling 
story of man’s rise from the eave-dweller’s status 
to a position of lordship over the elements of 
physical nature. The central theme of a good 
science course is not nature, but man vis-a-vis 


nature. The experimental sciences present the 
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triumphs of the human mind; the social studies, 
very often, its worst defeats. 

During four long years of college study the 
eminently sociological-minded teachers-college 
graduate has been provided with only the most 
fugitive experiences in the physical sciences. 
His or her pupils are going to feel the conse- 
quences. Among these pupils there are scores 
of tinkerers, would-be inventors, budding engi- 
neers, and builders. They want to ask questions 
and get answers about their immediate environ- 
ment, about the forces of nature and man, about 
machines and materials. Our politically edu- 
cated school teacher will feed them abstractions 
of civies and history—ad nauseam! He will dis- 
pense health education and safety rules without 
knowing the scientific facts involved. He is, in- 
deed, “up” on social issues and polities; but do 
not ask him what kind of manufacturing process 
is going on within the walls of the nearby fac- 


tory. Do not ask him about the many commu- 
nity problems having a scientific angle! Do not 
Mcee es ee... 
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ask him about the host of useful articles created 
by man’s manipulative genius or the validity of 
advertising claims salvoed upon the community 
each day and night! Years of immersion in the 
social studies have conditioned his mind to con- 
ceive of every situation solely as a “social prob- 
lem.”” But many problems are not purely social; 
for example, the problems of industrial manage- 
ment, which are also technological and economie. 
Although the greatest share of his pupils will 
spend their future lives in various manipulative 
vocations, the range and scope of these must 
forever be an unknown subject to the teacher 
ignorant about the “unsocial” sciences. 

It has been said of certain Balkan countries 
that in them every educated person has the am- 
bition of going into polities. Do teachers-col- 
lege curricula mean to suggest that the school 
teacher of the future is expected to be a ward 
politician? 

Pav R. NEUREITER 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

GENESEO, N. Y. 





EDUCATION OF THE VETERAN NOW A 
REALITY IN MICHIGAN 

VETERANS of World War II are enrolling in 
educational institutions in increasing numbers 
according to a recent survey conducted by the 
Michigan State Department of Publie Instrue- 
tion. Their educational histories reveal certain 
recurring needs which must be recognized in 
planning. No war in history has demonstrated 
the need for training more than the present con- 


flict. It is small wonder that returning veterans 
enter educational institutions for the purpose of 
preparing themselves to live in a world of 
seience and industry. 

Early in November, 1944, a questionnaire was 
submitted to the 102 different colleges, universi- 
ties, private trade schools, and secondary schools 
approved for the education of the veteran under 
the provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. All with the exception of one 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF INFORMATION CONCERNING THE STATUS OF THE VETERANS ENROLLED IN 19 DIFFERENT COLLEGES AND 


UNIVERSITIES, 


18 DIFFERENT TRADE SCHOOLS, AND FouR PUBLIC SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS IN MICHIGAN, AS REPORTED ON NOVEMBER 1, 1944 











Enrollment as of 


Type of Institution Nov. 1, 1944 


Nov. 1, s 
1943 » 
Men Women Total 
Colleges and Universi- 

OS bisects scc cue’ 175 952 17 969 
Junior Colleges ..... 0 20 0 20 
Trade Schools ...... 3 79 1 80 
Public Secondary 

SEE ooo ods ok 310 310 
IEE baw o's ane Sprite 178 1,361 18 1,379 





Number y Number 
with ser- Number with pre- 
Per cent 4 lacking : 
: vice record “ vious col 
married ont of high-school lege ex- 
diplomas - 
country perience 
27 561 111 352 
10 6 6 6 
24 13 21 19 
62 
Average 
26 75 138 377 








1—n only 52 per cent of the instances of the veterans 


reported were data presented concerning this item. 


2 Estimate based upon reports of 100 veterans—not included in the computation of the average per cent. 
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responded. Only 41 reported veterans enrolled. 
Table I summarizes the data which they sub- 
mitted. 

The data of the foregoing table have many 
implications for further adjustment which edu- 
cational institutions may be called upon to make 
as the veterans return to civilian life in larger 
numbers. 

|, Approximately 70 per cent of the veterans 
are now enrolled in colleges or universities. 
Another 20 per cent are attending public secon- 
dary-school systems. While the number of vet- 
erans released has trebled during the past year, 
the number electing educational courses has in- 
creased about eightfold. It is predicted that 
college enrollments will continue to increase 
markedly—approximately 19,000 enrollees in 
colleges entered the armed services while they 
were still in their freshman, sophomore, or 
junior year. Since the beginning of the war, 
there have entered the armed services another 
86,000 youth who graduated from Michigan 
high schools. Some of these may elect a college 
education upon their return. The public secon- 
dary-school systems which reported veterans en- 
rolled are located in metropolitan areas. Inter- 
views reveal that few smaller secondary schools 
may have an opportunity to enlist the interest 
of the veteran. 

2. Approximately every eighth veteran has a 
foreign-service record. The percentage has 
been increasing at a significant rate. In light 
of present needs of veterans for health and 
other clinical services, institutions may antici- 
pate greater needs for expanding these services. 

3. To date, one veteran of four attending col- 
leges in the state is married. Few serious prob- 
lems have been encountered in making housing 
available for this limited number. As the num- 
ber has inereased, greater difficulty has been 
reported in securing apartments in college com- 
munities. Reeently a college administrator who 
reviewed the data of the survey commented : 


It is good to learn that at least at this time ap- 
proximately every fourth veteran is married. That 
means that our community must make available 
many more apartments, or certain regulations on 
campus living must be relaxed. I am convinced 
it must be the former. 


4. Ten per cent of the veterans now attending 
colleges lack a high-school diploma. The offer- 
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ing of refresher and precollege courses, it has 
been reported, increases significantly the cost 
per capita. Few institutions are equipped to 
assume this new responsibility. As civilian en- 
rollments return to normaley, the precollege 
offerings will become even more of a burden. 
Some groups propose that the general recom- 
mendation of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars concerning the requirement of 
the high-school diploma should be adopted as a 
state-wide policy. The development of the Vet- 
erans’ Institute in two of Michigan’s larger 
school systems may provide a lead for offering 
the veteran a suitable high-school education. 

5. The range of ages of veterans reported by 
institutions is 18 to 52. The average age in 
colleges is 23 years. Evidence accompanied the 
reports that academic requirements are being 
modified in keeping with the advanced maturity 
and achievement of the veteran. Further study 
was reported essential in considering ways and 
means for adjusting the college program to his 
needs. 

6. Of 537 veterans about whom information 
has been secured, only six per cent have with- 
drawn without completing the programs that 
they had undertaken. It is inevitable that the 
amount of individual counseling may lessen as 
that service is taxed by increased numbers. The 
need for an effective counseling service to guide 
veterans who have withdrawn into more suitable 
occupations or professions is real. The per- 
centage of withdrawal within the fall quarter 
increased enough to merit study. 

7. Almost a third of the veterans now enrolled 
are receiving no benefits from Federal sources. 
The reports of the state veterans’ administration 
indicate that large numbers of requests for ap- 
provals are now being received. 

It is planned that the survey of the educa- 
tional status of the veteran of World War II 
will be repeated as the occasion demands. The 
data have value for local and state-wide plan- 
ning activities. Only as relevant information 
may be available concerning the educational 
status of the veteran can institutional and state- 
wide policies become more valid in terms of the 
best educational practices. 

EvuGeEneE B. ELLiorr 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION, 
LANSING, MICH. 
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Aviation Readers: Aviation Science for Boys and 
Girls, CHARLES K. AREY. Pp. vi+229. The 
Men Who Gave Us Wings, Ros—E N. CoHEN. Pp. 
vi+ 210. Straight Up, and Straight Down, 
HENRY B. LENT. Pp. 87 and 96, respectively. 
Airplanes at Work, GERTRUDE WHIPPLE. Pp. 





v+248. All illustrated. Macmillan. 1944. 
ke 
Crow, ALLEN B. (compiler). Observations of 


Successful Business Executives from Michigan 
and Beyond, Including College Graduates—Those 
Who Attended (But Did Not Graduate) and 
Those Who Did Not Attend—Concerning the 
Value, Problems and Methods of Higher Eduea- 
tion. Approximately 65 pages. Information 
may be secured from the compiler, president, the 
Economic Club of Detroit. 1945. 
* 

EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. Junior College Directory, 
1945. Pp. 36. American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1201 19th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 
1945. 50¢. 

e 

GRAHAME, KENNETH. First Whisper of ‘‘Tha 

Wind in the Willows’’ (edited, with an Intro- 


EE 8G a a 
AN INDISPENSABLE NEW 
BOOK FOR LIBRARY 
AND CLASS USE 












“A most en- 


riching addi- & 





tion to the 






school libra- 





ry, for both 
teacher and 
student“ 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 
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duction, by Elspeth Grahame). Pp. 94. J.B. 
Lippincott. 1945. $1.50. 
% 


KOHLER, LUCILLE T. Neosho, Missouri, under the 
Impact of Army Camp Construction: A Dynamig 
Situation (The University of Missouri Studies, 
Vol. XIX, No. 4). Pp. 121. Published by the 
university, Columbia. 1944. $1.25. 


OssporN, CHASE S., and STELLANOVA Ospsory. 
‘* Hiawatha’’ with Its Original Indian Legends 
(Great Lakes Edition ‘‘The Song of Hiawatha” 
by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow). Pp. vii +255, 
Illustrated. The Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, 
Pa. 1944. $2.50. 

e 


Proceedings of the Eighty-Second Annual Meeting 
held at Pittsburgh, Pa., July 4, 5, 6, 1944, Na- 
tional Educational Association, Vol. 82. 

440. Published by the association, Washington, 
DC. 
ie 

The Red Cross Nutrition Course in Secondary 
School (revised)—Teacher’s Manual. Pp. 128, 
The American National Red Cross, Washington, 


D.C. 1944, 
2 
Sarah Lawrence Studies. Pp. 122. Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 1945. 


A selection of studies by undergraduates. 
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A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 











offers: 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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